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The Hon. Mrs. GaaxT, of Blairfindy, 
A — 
15 | | 7 . __"_ 
Diſtinguiſhed by every delicate Accompliſhment, 
But more particularly by her Humanity 3 8 . 1 


The following Sheets are Addreſſed, 


Py 


As a Token of Reſpect and Gratitude, A 
* 4 
B Y A 
Fler moſt obliged, 
obedient and 


humble Servant, ER: 


4 * *. 


Lonpon, 177 zo 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


T H E following letters being ge- 
nuine, and appearing to the editor to 
be full of intereſting events; he has 
therefore determined to ſubmit them to 
the judgment of the public. Should 
he be miſtaken in his opinion, in this 
reſpect, he is however certain, that 
even an attempt to give pleaſure will 
meet the candour and forgiveneſs of a 
people whoſe characteriſtic it is to be- 
ſtow the utmoſt encouragement on 
every work preſented them, either for 
their amuſement or for their inſtruc- 
tion. But even if the following pages 
ſhould prove too dull, or too frigid, to 
produce either; yet is he certain of re- 
ceiving the thanks of the generous and 
humane, by affording them an opportu- 

nity of contributing towards the relief 
of that moſt miſerable part of the crea- 
4 | tion, | 


_ ADVERTISEMENT. 


tion, objefs confined for fnali debts; A 
benevolent ſociety meeting at the 
Thatched-Houſe Tavern, are exerting” 
their endeavours to reduce the number. 
If any profit may ariſe from the ſale 
of this work, that ſociety are requeſted 
by. the Editor to apply it agreeable to 
their general plan, 
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Tritt HE whole buſinef of life 


NIN DIY centers in the ſearch of hap- 


pineſs. Influenced by edu- 
4 cation, we all purſue the 
road that our . prejudiced imagination 
ſtrikes oyt ; but however contrary we 
may ente ſteer our courſe, ſtill we 
keep the ſame point in view, and 
never once conſider the thouſand im- 
pediments which lie interſperſed be- 
twixt the ſummit and the goal from 


* which | 


— 


"# 


which we have ſtarted to attain its 


neight. Thoſe who have approached 


the neareſt to the pinnacle of their 
hopes, muſt own the chace to have 
been ſomething like that of their own 
ſhadow. This, however, is not a 


real evil. Our labour is far from 
being entirely thrown away. Purſuit 


is ſo much the foul of man, that to 
the enjoyment of it, even poſſeſſion 
18 languid. Hence it is we find an 
allay in every gratification, and are 
perpetually hurrying from one occupa- 


tion to anothef, eternally changing, 

yet eternally diſappointed. At length, 

tired with the fruitleſs ſearch, we diſ- 

cover, that perfect happineſs is not 
g the Teach: of — ; 


OLD 7 _ 


FP am led into theſe Eden my 


| Aer friend; from poſſoſſing, without 
5 . 7 ſatisfied, the only thing on 


N 4 | earth 


9) 3 


n that I once ſuppoſed could yield 
me happineſs : that is, my ſovereign's 
permiſſion to reviſit Old England. 
IT have been years endeavouring the 
completion of this object. I was 
urged to perſevere, from the hopes of 
indulging a warm heart in the enjoy- 
ment of thoſe fond ſcenes, when long 
ſeparated friends and relations ſhould 
meet in rapture, and nature' ſtart into 
the twinkling eye: But time, I 
find, has robbed me of ſuch tender 
connections; and it is therefore with 
a kind of regret that I accept this fa- 
vour I had ſo long and fo ftrenuouſly - 
ſollicited. Yes ! To ſee: my native 
country is now my ſole inducement 
to make the voyage. Vet I do no? 
find the amor patri ſo violent as td 
exclude certain deſires of ſtopping 
| hort ane returning, W 

| I 1 a 
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1 am ſo far advanced in my journey. 


| ks this owing to the fickleneſs of our, 
nature; or has the loſs of friends and 


relations, and the length of abſence, 
combined to leflen at once the num- 


ber of thoſe dear objects which for- 


merly attracted me, and blunted the 
keenneſs of recollection with which I 
uſed to ſurvey them? or, has it ſpread 


the veil of darkneſs and oblivion. over 
thoſe ideas which heretofore dwelt on 
the ſports of - juvenile attachmeats ? 
As the mind has ſtrengthened with 


the body, are all little trivial purſuits 


ſuperſeded by the capacity of receiv- 
ing other , impreſſions, and indulging 


other paſſions; the ſoul expanding 


herſelf to ſchemes of fortune and am- 
bition, and filling with the various 


great objects of nature in this new - 


world, this grand theatre of the im- 
menſity 


1 he 
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N 3 bi 1 
menſity of her God ? Whatever may 
be the cauſe of this alteration,” with 
regret, I muſt own, I quit the vaſt _ 5 
extended woods, the ſea-like rivers, 
and the cloud-kiſſing hills. Above 
all, from its native inhabitants too, 
unwillingly I ſeparate myſelf ; theſe \\ 
happy people, unacquainted with vie, 
and therefore ſtrangers to the perturba- = 
tions of inſtructed life: innocent ſtate! 
in which, envy and detraction are yet 
unknown. You, my dear friend, are 
ignorant of the virtues of theſe, pe cos 
ple: treat them with gentleneſs; an . 
3 cheriſh their friendſhip: You then 
F will not conſider the time allotted for 
your ſtay amongſt them as a cruel 
baniſhment : they will inſtru& you; 
but, indeed, they will at the ſame tifhe* = 
make you leſs fit to return tlie "i 
commerce of thoſe of your own \ Zom- 1 
| '-B'3 plexion. 1 1 
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Fair winde invites us on 
am juſt going to expoſe 
myſelf to the rage of old ocean, 
the furious northern blaſts, and to 
meaſure the untraceable path = 
is to divide me from ſcenes I. ſhall 
ever recolle& with pleaſure. dieu, 
my deareſt fliend. May you approach 
as near to happineſs as I did, when I 
inhabited the building now allotted 
to you! Be kind and gentle to thoſe 
whom neceſſity has made your com- 
panions: then the ſole want that you 
will have to ſtruggle with, will be 
B 4 that 
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that of ſociety. This your philoſo- 
phy muſt ſupply. Once more, adieu! 4 
8 I will not omit writing to you on my © |}; 
arrival in England. 
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LET 


To , at Michilimackinack. 


4 HE gentle winds, Syren- like, 
tempted us on board, as though 
it was for our deſtrution. The an- 
chor weighed, the ſails unfurled, a 
few hours carried us clear off the 
hook : a violent tempeſt then aroſe, „ 
which forced us to the ſouthd axe. 
Forty- eight hours we ſtruggled with „ 
the raging ſea, to clear the land 
but all our endeavours proved ineffec-  ® 
FF tual. After having our boat, and | 3 
every atom waſhed off the decks, our = 
veſſel was forced aſhore. It muſt 6 
have been the interpoſition of ſome- 

| * 


e 


C8 7 
thing more than mere chance, that 
could conduct us through ſuch a 
ſtorm, ſave us from foundeting in 
the ocean, and preſerve the whole 
company (upwards of twenty) from 
periſhing when the veſſel ſtruck. — 
To deſcribe my own ſenſations in 
thoſe hours of trial, is beyond the pow- 
er of words; to give an adequate 
idea of the diftreſs of my fellow paſ- 
ſengers, is equally impoſſible. —Your 
own imagination therefore, if I attempt 
to draw a picture, muſt ſupply the 
unavoidable deficiency in the colour- 


ing. N 

Mr. and Mrs. Fielding were my 
ſellow cabin- paſſengers. We were 
exulting at the pleaſant commence- 
ment of our voyage, when the Cap- 
tain told us he was apprehenſive of 
foul weather, and that he feared there 

| N would 


een 


would be a great deal of wind from 


whence it was not very uſual for 
it to blow at this ſeaſon of the 
year. He then immediately gave 


orders to the boys to ſecure and laſh 


every thing in the cabin, to get the 
dead- lights fixed, and to batten down 


the hatchways. The nature of theſe 
commands, which were obeyed as 


ſoon as given : : we little underſtood, 
confiding in the ſkill of our captain, 
and his aſſurances of our being on 


board a ſtout veſſel, I did not much 
dread the ſea; for I had never ſeen 


its horrors. The Captain's orders 


were ſcarcely executed, when his 
prediction began to be verified. 


The wind aroſe, accompanied with 
ſuch a heavy ſnow, and intenſe cold, 


that it was impoſſible to handle the 
running rigging, whoſe bulk increaſ- 
ed as the ſhow fell, till a rope, origt- 


2 nally 
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nally no bigger than my finger, be- 


came gradually as thick as my thigh ; 


the waves ſwelled into mountains, and 
the motion of the veſſel became 


thereby ſo violent, that our beds 


were 'the only places in which we 
could avoid the danger of being daſh- 
ed to pieces, For my own part, after 
reaching mine with great difficulty, I 
laid down as well as I could, and ad- 


dreſſed myſelf to ſleep. Mr. Fielding 
was aſſiduouſly employed in aſſiſting 


his wife, whoſe extreme ſickneſs deſ- 
troyed in her all apprehenſion ; ſhe 
did not diſcover the leaſt ſign of fear. 


The ſudden jerks which ſucceeded each 


other almoſt every minute, and the 


unuſual noiſe above our beads, ſtill 


kept us awake; and beſides, gave 
room for ſuch refl:&ions. as may be 
ſuppoſed to ariſe from the preſence of 
uncertain danger, Day-light now re- 

| turned 
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turned, and the Captain entering the 


cabin, we | haſtily aſked how the wea- 
ther was? He anſwered, that it blew 
exceeding hard, and that the fea ran 


very high : we then, altogether, aſked 
him, if there was any danger? He re- 


plied, he hoped not, My . paſſage 
from England to America was with a 
gentle breeze and ſmooth water : the 
rougheſt waves I had ſeen were on the 
lakes : my curioſity therefore urged 


me to get on deck, at all events, to 


contemplate the troubled waters of the 
ocean. With aſliſtance, I. got far 
enough to ſee the foaming waves 
many yards above my head. I now ſup- 


poſed we were on the point of being 


ſwallowed up. A ſight ſo new, and ſo 


full of terror, ſtruck me with theutmoſt 


aſtoniſnment, and, I believe, for a time 


deprived me of reaſon. This was a 


danger to which I had not been accuſ- 
tomed. 
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tomed. It was with great difficulty 
1 was gotten back and put on 
my bed. —— The only requeſt I 
then made, was for a piſtol. Inſtant 
death ſeemed preferable to the im- 
pending ſcene. This ſtate of diſ- 
traction was augmented by the increaſe 
of the danger. The tempeſt now be- 
gan to baffle the endeavours of ſkill ; 
and a lee-ſhore preſented itſelf with all 


its accumulated horrors. The veſſel 


ſtruck; the waves waſhed over it, and 


every moment we expected would be 
our laſt. The anguiſh of remorſe, 


and fervency of repentance, created by 
the near approach of death, produced 
in almoſt every one a kind of tranſi - 
- ent madneſs, Strange as it may ſeem, 
its effect on me was to beget a com- 
poſed recollection; and I ſuddenly 
found mylelf able to adminifter relief 
to thoſe from whom, in a leſs awſul 

| | ſituation, 
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ſituation, and ſo ſhort a time before, 
I had received it. Mr. Fielding be- 
haved with all the fteadineſs of a phi- 


loſopher. His wife, almoſt dead with 


ſickneſs, ſtill continued inſenſible to 
danger. He ſnewed the greateſt ten- 
derneſs for her; yet, with the compo- 
ſure of a Stoic, he ſaw death advanc- 
ing; but he continued unmoved.— 
The Captain beheld our ſituation with 
the fortitude of a Chriſtian, and the 
reſolution of a man. He endeavoured 


to prevail on his crew to exert them- 
ſelves in ſome attempt to ſave their lives. 
Ie violence of the firſt ſhock which 
the veſſel received, had unſtepped her 


foremaſt: to ſecure that was neceſſary. 
The hull, however, was not injured: no 
water yet entered the veſſel. Fortu- 
nately for us, ſhe proved, indeed, as the 


Captain had ſaid, a ſtout one; other- 
wiſe ſhe muſt have been beaten to 


The 
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The men began to work: — to be 
drowned was the alternative. The 
wind ſhifted to the contrary point, 
as it were to favour their endeavours, 
and blew from off the ſhore, from 
which we happily lay but about a quar- 
ter of a mile. This ſudden change in 
the element, upon which our fate chief- 
ly depended, abated the ſwell of the 
ſea. Had the waves ſpared our boat, 
it might now have been uſed to good 
purpoſe, though we believed ourſelves 
upon an uninhabited part of the coaſt. 


Hitherto the veſſel had kept nearly 


upright; but tlie ſea having ebbed, 


ſne ſuddenly heeled to one ſide. This 
threatened inſtant deſtruction; for ſhe 
began to fill. Thoſe who were moſt 
active got upon the rigging and 


the tops; it became impoſſible to 


remain 


- 
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to remain below. With the humane 
aſſiſtance of the Captain, and my poor 
aid, Mr. Fielding got his wife on the 
main top, together with a maid ſer- 
vant. Even the ſailors, on this occa- 
fion, neglected their own ſafety, and 
contributed their endeavours to ſecond 
the attention of Mr. Fielding. The 
ſea at length became calm, and 
the weather clear: though we ſo 
far eſcaped the water, another danger 


preſented itſelf, which was, no leſs 


than that of periſhing by the cold. 
Some blankets and other bedding 


which chance had preſerved dry, were 


diſpoſed as well as poſſible to ſhield: 
Mrs, Fielding from the inclement air. 
By this time day-light began to cloſe, 
and all our hopes centered in provi- 
dence for relief. Other veſſels we had 


no reaſon to expect any aſſiſtance 
from, nor did we know preciſely 


a where 


( > 
where we were to look for it from 
land. In this dreadful ſituation we. 
were to paſs the night. Happily the 
moon was at her full; and this cir- 
eumſtance could not but in ſome mea- 
{ure abate our diſtreſs, as it enabled us 
to ſee our danger. There was now 
ſcarcely a breath of wind to be felt; 
the ſea was ſmooth as glaſs ; but the 
cold was, intenſe. Thoſe who were 
moſt |, expoſed had their extremi- 
ties frozen. The long wiſhed - for 
morning now came, but it brought no 
appearance of relief. At length, 
however, we diſcovered a ſmoak, and, 
at the diſtance of a league, ſomething 
like a point, behind which there ap- 
peared to be a bay. We had no ſpars 
left to make a raft to ſupply the 
place of our boat; every thing that 
could contribute to that purpole had 
deen waſhed over board, In this di- 
: | | lemma, 
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Jemma, Mr. Fielding propoſed laſhing 
two hogſheads together, and endea- 


vour by their aſſiſtance to gain the 


ſhore. In caſe no boat was to be 
procured, the beach afforded timber 
proper for a raft. This was the only 

means that occurred to him of effect- 
ing our deliverance. Mr. Fielding 
then engaged two of the ſeamen 
to accompany him. The conveyance 
being ready, they boldly ernbarked 
on it, and ſoon after we had the inex- 
preſſible pleaſure to ſee them ſafe on 
ſhore. The. ſucceſs of this experi- 
ment induced the remainder of the 
ſeamen to repeat it. The Captain, 
Mrs. Fielding, her ſervant, myſelf, 
and two paſſengers, were now the 
only perſons on board. The Captain 
made no doubt of Mr. Fielding's pro- 
curing a boat, or at leaſt a raft, which 
would be leſs dangerous than the hogſ- 
N C2 heads; 
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heads; and as the weather was ſerene, 
though cold, and there was no imme- 
diate appearance of any increaſe of 
danger, we thought proper to wait 
For one or the other. About noon, we 
were” overjoyed with the ſight of a 
ſmall boar, juſt doubling the point, and 
ſeeming to ſteer directly to us: we were 
not diſappointed, for in an hour it was 
along ſide, with Mr. Fielding on board. 
We immediately quitted the ſhip, 
and ſoon arrived at the hoſpitable 
hut of a fiſherman, from whoſe chim- 
ney we had ſeen the ſmoak. Never 
were people more aſſiduous in endea- 
vouring to procure what was neceſſary 
for Mrs. Fielding, than the humble 
tenants of this poor cottage. If it 
was ſmall, it was very neat. A bed 
was prepared for Mrs. Fielding, and 
then ſome broth made for her, by Mr. 
F * himſelf. She now compoſed 

herſelf, 


„ 
herſelf, and ſlept two or three hours, 
then partook of Mr. Fielding's cook- 
ery, and in the afternoon ſhe roſe quite 
refreſhed, For our parts, we made 
ourſelves good beds of ſtraw, which 
proved equally comfortable to us. 
On enquiry, we found ourſelves about 
fifteen miles from a place which could 
accomodate us with a conveniency to 
take us to New- Tork. A meſſenger 
was therefore diſpatched for it. In 
the mean time, the Captain, too 
anxious about his veſſel to think 
of reſt, went to his people, to en- 
gage them to aſſiſt him in his en- 
deavours to, recover her; and our 
hoſt had three or four neighbours, 
whoſe chief happineſs at preſent ſeemed 
to be in ſeconding him. He 
found that every thing belonging to 
us was under water; but if the 
weather ſhould continue as it was, 

. he 
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he had hopes that, with the hu- 
mane aſſiſtance of our hoſt and his 
neighbours, the veſſel might be got 
off. Our hoſteſs had found means 
to provide us with a decent ſupper, 
which we eat with much appetite, and 
then retired to our ſtraw. The car- 
riage we had ſent for, arriving the next 
morning, - we ſatisfied our benefactors 


and ſet out for New-York. 


Some ideas that have occured to me 
in conſequence of this voyage, I will 
communicate to you in my next. 


ADIEU. 


New-T ork, | 
Feb, 20, 1765. ; 
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Have often thought, that thoſe who 

firſt tempted the fury of the ocean, 
were poſſeſſed of the -moſt elevated 
courage: for what can be more aw- 
ful than the tempeſtuous agitation. of 
the ſea! But on looking more deeply 
into the matter, I think I am juſtified 
in altering my opinion, and have rea- 
ſon to conſider it as a thing not alto- 
gether ſo extraordinary. An inordinate 
thirſt for knowledge, or even the 
ſimple deſire of gratifying our curiq+ 
ſity, will greatly abate the appearance 
of danger; and the proſpect of gain 
will tempt a man to brave it; I conſi- 
der the firſt adventurers on the water 
1 like 
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like ſo many young birds learning to 
fly : fearful at firſt, they feebly flutter 
on their timid pinions, till repeated 
trials have convinced them that the air 
is their element : ſo doubtleſs it was, 
with thoſe who firſt ventured on the 
boſom of the deep, till obſervation 
wore off the face of horror; and ſo 
it is in almoſt any new undertaking; 


where there is any appearance of dan- 
ger. I have ſeen the files on each ſide 


of me mowed down; 1 have ſeen death 
on ſhore in almoſt every ſhape : this I. 
endured with aproper firmneſs. Butwhen 
I beheld the agitated ocean, a ſight fo 
new, and ſo much beyond my con- 
ception of what it could be, depriv- 
edme in ſome degree, I muſt own, of 
my reaſon. A grenadier who would 
ſtorm a breach with calmneſs, might 
tremble to aſcend a ſcaffold which the 


lobourer mounts with a thoughtleſs 


whiſtle. 
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whiſtle. A collier who all his life has 
dwelt many fathom beneath the ſurface 
of the earth, would tremble to take the 
poſt of a boy, who, exultingly hallos 
from the top of the chimney he has 
ſwept. And perhaps it would be impoſ- 
ble to force the labourer to mount the 
breach with a grenadier; and the 
chimney-ſweeper would give himſelf 
up for loſt, were he to deſcend into 
the bowels of the earth with the collier. 
The idea of danger ariſes from our 
being unaccuſtomed to the ſight of 
particular objects which occaſionally 
excite it. When we are once famili- 
arized with them, they are beheld with 


indifference. Thus far for myſelf: but 
to deſcribe to you the ſilent and affec- 
tionate aſſiduity of Mr. Fielding, re- 
quires the pen of a perſon different 
from one nurſed up in blood, and 
whoſe ſoul, not properly harmonized 
EIT. I by 
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by ſociety, is incapable of feeling the 
nice ſenſations. reſulting from ſuch 
tender attachments. What exquiſite 
_ diſtreſs! ro behold the object, on the 

motion of whoſe pulſe depends by 
ſympathy one's own, fickening as it 
were to death, without the power of 
giving her any material relief. To 
behold the eye that ſparkled with joy, 
now grown languid, the bloom fled 
from. the cheeks of beauty, and the 
tongue now mute, whole. ſoft melody 
_ thrilled through every receſs of the 
heart, when it ſpoke of love; or, as 
the vehicle of wiſdom, to convey in- 
ſtruction by it's harmonious accents, 
fixed the attention of the moſt inſenſi- 
ble. To ſee that lovely frame, the 
ſeat of eaſe and elegance, now depriv- 
ed of motion, and its every power 
to pleaſe entirely ſuſpended. It muſt 
| bean exceſs of miſery not to be de- 
; — 5 
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ſeribed at leaſt not by me. Lou, 
whoſe ſentiments are refined by edu- 
cation and ſociety, picture this to 
yourſelf, and then tell me your feel- 
ings—But, oh my friend! actually 
to behold with the eye of love ſuch an 
object in ſuch a ſituation, an object 
united by the ſacred conjugal band, 
ſurrounded with the horrors of death, 
and every moment expecting a Faint 
diſſolution, and perhaps an eternal ſe- 
paration ;—to go we know not where 
—could your reaſon have ſtood the 
ſhock ?—Mr. Fielding was reſigned, 
and compoſed : but now and then, 
with uplifted eyes, he ſeemed to in- 
voke the. interpoſition of heaven. 
Heaven ſurely heard him, gave him 
fortitude to endure miſery; and made 
him the inſtrument of ſaving a life ſo 
precious to him.— 

When nn hactdlicved them 
5 from 
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from the dangers with which they 


were ſurrounded, and conducted them 
on ſhore ; who then could picture their 
tranſports, truly ineffable but by the ge- 


nuine voice of murmuring joy !—He led 


her to the hut, where ſhe related, 
with a grace peculiar to herſelf, the 
miracle of her eſcape. What elo- 
quence then dwelt on her lips, whilſt 
love fat ſmiling on her countenance ! 
There never was ſcarcely a more in- 
tereſting ſcene. Her unfeigned devo- 
tion for her deliverance, and grati- 
rude to her deliverer, muſt have awak- 
ened in you ſuch reflections as are ſure- 


ly infinitely pleaſing—the enjoyment 


of which I will not interrupt. —Oh 
were it my lot to meet with ſuch a divi- 
airy but, Heaven make you happy! 


| ADIE U. 
New-Y; ork, 


March 10, 1765. | 1 85 
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To ——, at Michilimackinack. 


Continuance of moderate weather, 
A and ſmooth water, have crowned 
the endeavours of our late Captain 
with ſucceſs. He has found means to 
float his veſſel up to this place, to be 
repaired; and here I propoſe remain- 
ing till the return of a ſeaſon more 
auſpicious to voyagers. 


In ſome former excurſions to this 
place, during the intervals of duty in 
the field, I experienced the genuine 
hoſpitality of its inhabitants. Yet 
there is one inconvenience attending 
| 5 ſtrangers 


Wo 

ſtrangers who happen to. be the ob- 
jects of this virtue in the New-York- 
ers; that of being under a kind of 
neceſſity of drinking more Madeira, 
than may, perhaps, agree with their 


conſtitution. The men are open and 


generous, the women are handſome 
and innocent; their manners are gov- 


erned by a natural ſimplicity, that cap- 


tivates the heart, before an acquain- 


tance can well be formed with them. 
Their public meetings are conducted 
with the utmoſt decorum, and their 


private entertainments with the great- 


eſt ſplendour. Since their intercourſe 


with the troops, their minds are much 
improved; but it muſt be confeſſed, 
that this is owing more to their own 
induſtry, than to the abilities- of the 
officers. Yet even in this reſpect, the 
troops have a negative merit; as it was 
their encouragement brought hither 

that 


N 
that jocoſe retailer of literary amuſe- 
ment and inſtruction, James Rivington, 
whoſe conduct on ſeveral occaſions has 
deſerved the gratitude of many officers. 


Although he well knew how to take 


advantage of the follies of the world, 
by the - importation of ſeveral articles 
that only ſerved for ſhew, yet he did 
not negle& ſuch books as were moſt 
likely to improve the underſtanding z 
and I believe it may be ſaid, that he 
had the beſt collection that ever grac- 


ed the continent, or ever may, at leaſt 
for ſome centuries. 


As the men -here, are, in general, 
engaged in trade, their mornings are 
wholly taken up in commercial affairs, 
whilſt the women beſtow. the fame 
portion of the day, on the domeſtic 
exconomy of their families. The af - 
ternoon is ſpent in ſuch amuſements 

I as 
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as ſerve to embelliſh ſocial 8 
| who love to abſtract myſelf from the 
buſy world, with pleaſure enter into 
their parties, in which, converſation 
affords the greateſt ſatisfaction : cards 
are admitted, but then a man is not 
here conſidered as a ſavage if he does 
not play. With theſe agreeable 
people I ſhall remain a few months, 
and I have formed a kind of intimacy 
with Mr. and Mrs. Fielding, that will 
add to-my happineſs. There is a little 
annecdote they have made me ac- 
quainted with, which I think very ſin- 
oular. Mrs. Fielding was the daugh- 
ter of a Colonel: Mr. Fielding, being 
then an Enſign, became enamoured 
with her elegance and beauty, and 
having received a favourable return, 
he endeavoured to gain the father's 
conſent to make them happy. In his 
endeavours he was unſucceſsful, nay, 

L was 
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was refuſed with all the inſolence, 

which is but too often the attendant of 

pride, ſupported by ſuperior rank. 

The regiment which was then ſtation- 
ed at Minorca, being ordered to Eng- 

land, a ſtorm ſeparated from the con- 

voy the veſſel, in which were the father 

and daughter, and Mr. Fielding: ſhe 

was ſoon after taken by an Algerine 

Corſair. The perſonal charms of the 

young lady attracted the notice of the 
MahometanCaptain, who conſidered his 

fortune as made, by having ſo lovely 

a form to preſent to the Dey. Full 

of this idea, he ſhewed more than or- 

dinary reſpect to her, and to thoſe to 

whom ſhe ſcemed attached. When 

landed, they were all, according to the 

cuſtom of the country, made ſlaves : 
and the Captain prepared to conduct 

his fair captive to the feet of his ſove- 

reign. The ſole means that now pre- 

| D . *ented 
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ſented itſelf to ſave her, was, that Mr. 
Fielding ſhould claim her as his wife. 
The father did not want much ſoliciting 
to agree to it; though even in this ſitua- 
tion it was with reluctance his 
pride parted with her to Mr. Fielding. 
When the Muſſulman came to take 
her away, the claim was made: then 
all his hopes of fortune were inſtantly 
blaſted; for it is againſt the law of 
Mahomet to force a married woman 
into the Seraglio. His former kind- 
neſs now turned to rage; and he in- 
flicted on his priſoners all the wretch- 
edneſs of flavery. Happily for them, 
their ranſom was ſettled by the interpo- 
fition of a French Merchant; and be- 
ing paid in a few weeks, they were 
permitted to embark for England. 


To expoſe this ſingular woman to 
danger, and then relieve her, fortune 
| ſeems 
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ſeems to have exerted all her caprice. 
But it may teach mankind this uſeſul 
leſſon, that to whatever miſery they 
may be reduced, they ſtill ſhould 
hope, e 
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LETTER YL 
To ——, at Michilimackinack. 


r H E hoſpitality and politeneſs of 
theſe people have ſeemingly ad- 


| ded wings to time. Rough Boreas has 


retired, and the gentle Zephyrs have 
taken his place. Once more, therefore, 
I ſhall tempt my fate on the ocean. 
Our veſſel is ready, and we only wait 


for a fair wind. The civility of theſe 


New-Yorkers will be ever in my re- 
membrance. May they continue to 
live in their preſent friendly intercourſe 
amongſt themſelves; and may their 
induſtry be rewarded for the ele- 
gant eaſe, with which they permit 

. 4 
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the ſtranger to partake of 
of their honeſt labour ! 
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To ———, 2 Michilimackinack. 
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Have only time enough to tell you 

by the packet, which is juſt failing, 
that a fair wind has brought me in 
thirty one days to Falmouth. It was 
impoſſible to have a more agreeahle 
paſſage. I ſhall remain here one day, 
and then for London. | 


ADIEU, 


Falmouth, 
May 15, 1765: 
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L'ETTER VIII, 


To 


1 S England that appears to me 

L the new world. 1 was ſo young 
when I left it, and have been ſo long 
abſent from it, that my recollection is 


too feeble to draw the ſmalleſt trace of 
what it was.—I was perfectly delight- 


ed with my journey up to this capital. 
How a man enjoys the luxury. 


of travelling in this rich, well cul- 


tivated, and profuſely variegated 
country, after traverſing for fo many 
weary leagues, an uninhabited wilder- 
neſs, in which the ſight is generally 
bounded every ten yards. The whole 


land ſmiles plenty and conteutment, 


and health ſeems to reſide in every vil» 
D4 lage. 


, at Michilimackinack. 
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lage. But what ſhall I ſay of Lon- 
don ? The immenſe. number of it's 
| ſtreets aſtoniſhed me, as much as the 
boundleſs extent of the woods in Ame 
rica had done on my firſt arrival there. 
B undertook toſhew me the town. You 
cannot conceive my ignorance. Having 
never been here before, and being 
always whilſt in England uſed to live 
in a country town; as B-— had been 
in London, I fooliſhly ſuppoſed he 
knew every body, and who was the 
inhabitant of every houſe. I had ſeldom 
ſeen Dukes or Lords: ſuperior dreſs 
was the only idea I entertained of the 
apparent diſtinction between them and 
the reſt of the world. It was there- 
fore no ſmall diſappointment to me, 
when I expected to find a Lord in the 
wearer of a rich laced coat, to be told. 
that he was only a clerk of fifty. pounds 
a year in ſome of the public offices. 


The 
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The ſhame of being thus miſtaken * 


made me leſs troubleſome to my con- 
ductor: it ſoon Put an effectual ſlop 
to my enquiries. I have ſo much of 
the milk of human kindneſs about 
me, that I cannot avoid commi- 
ſerating the diſtreſs of my fellow 
creatures. I never had ſeen be- 
fore, as I thought, ſuch objects as 
now every moment preſented them- 
ſelves; and I never gave any of theſe 
mendicants leſs than fixpence, for 


which, as an act of charity, I was often 
But 1 


reprimanded by my guide. — 
could not reſiſt the natural impulſe of 
my feelings to alleviate miſery where- 
ever I could find it, till at length I be- 
gan to be convinced that my liberality 
was thrown away. Having one day 
. given ſixpence to a perſon I thought 
deeply wanted it, another immediately 
took his place, when, having no more 
2250 ſilver, 
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ſilver, I begged him, whom I had re- 
relieved, to divide his ſixpence with 
the other, telling him I would the 
next day give him another. But he 
did not chuſe to truſt my word, and 
the other very ſtrenuouſly infiſted on 
his complying with my requeſt : the 
conſequence. at length was a battle; 
and theſe emaciated wretches, as they 
appeared to me, fought like two lions, 
making uſe of ſuch horrid execrations 
and blaſphemies, that J retired, con- 
vinced of the juſtneſs of my conduc- 
tor's advice. In a populous town 
like this, the eye is always encounter- 
ing ſome object that ſeems intitled to 
our pity. Were we on theſe occaſions to 
exerciſe our judgment in adminiſtring 
relief, we ſhould perhaps err more in 
the end, than by indulging our heart in 
an indiſcriminate bounty. It is better to 
give to the worthleſs than not relieve 

the 
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the really deſerving.—lI have met a vaſt FF 
number of our old companions here, | 
with ſome of eur friends; among them 1 


our bldſchoot-fellow, Captain Phillips, 
' whoſe adventures have been ſo ſingu * 
lar, that I ſhall tranſcribe a little hiſto- \ 3 
ry which he gave me of himſelf, I 


am ſure it will amuſe, if it does not - 


Lad. 
Jure 17. 1765. 
MEMOIRS 
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Carr. CHARLES PHILIPS. 


IHE N we ſeparated to join our 
reſpective regiments, I found it 
neceſſary before I embarked to make 
a viſit to a friend of my late father, 
who was charged with the care of my 
affairs till I came of age. Here I ſaw 
a lady, whom 1 ſhall hereafter diſtin- 
guiſh by the name of Amelia. She 
was independent of the world: by the 
poſſeſſion of a large fortune : ſhe 
wanted neither beauty nor elegance of 
perſon; 
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perſon ; ; but ſhe had paſſions that 


would outſtrip the wind, I was then 
a ſtranger to exceſs of any kind; youth 
bloomed on my countenance, which, 
with my form, attracted her particular 
attention. Ignorant of the language 
of love, I knew not how to interpret 
the many glances and tender expreſſi- 
ons which came from Amelia; till 


one delightful evening, in the month 


of May, when the ſoul of love ſeemed 
to hover in the ſerenity of the air, ſhe, 
in an alcove, dedicated to Venus, ful- 
ly inſtructed me in the rites of that 
bewitching goddeſs. Six weeks 1 


ſpent in pleaſures heretofore unknown. 
I was then obliged to change the vo - 


luptuous enjoy ments of love, to en- 
counter the accidents of war; and 
found myſelf as unhappy at parting 
with Amelia, as Telemachus was 
when he was forced from his Eucharis. 


2 | 1 -—_ 
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' believe, however, that Amelia endur- 
ed even ſtronger perturbations of 
mind than I did. She endeavoured to 


| prevail on me to renounce the ſword, 


and obliquely hinted at marriage. 1 
was too fall of ardour in my new pro- 
feſſion, to entertain the moſt diſtant 
thought of reſigning my commiſſion. 
I as for plucking bright honour from 
the pale-faced moon. The idea of glory, 
and the hopes of a regiment, engroſſed 
all the powers of my ſoul. In ſhort, 
I embarked, and joined my regiment 
the day before the glorious iſt of 
Auguſt, 1959. In the action of that 
day I received a muſket ſhot, which, 
penetrating through my body, laid me 
amongſt the ſlain, with all the appear- 


ance of being dead. When the hurry 


of the battle was over, and conqueſt 
had crowned the great abilities of 
the Duke, a foldier of the company 


to 
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to which I belonged, diſcovering me 
on the field, with ſome little ſigns of 
life, immediately exerted himſelf to 
procure me the aſſiſtance of a fur- 


geon, who conveyed me to a houſe in 


the town of Minden, tolerably well 
provided with every thing requiſite for 
one in my condition. He then exa- 
mined my wound with attention, and 
having conceived ſome faint hopes 

that it was poſlible for me to recover, 
my faithful ſoldier, anxiouſly ſeconded 
his endeavours for that purpoſe, by the 


moſt conſtant and affectionate atten+ 
dance. . | | 


There are abroad a ſort of religi- 
euſes, who dedicate themſelves to the 
fervice of the ſick, and with that view 
attend the hoſpitals. The ſecond day 
after my being removed to Minden, 
one of them came to miniſter to me. 

TX | | Reyly, 


———ů — 


1 
Reyly, for * was my kind ſoldier” $ 
name, -introduced this charitable wo- 


man. When ſhe told me her errand, it: 


was with inexpreſſible pain Icould exert 
myſelf to thank her for her goodneſs: 
when Reyly came to know the pur- 
port of her viſit, the poor fellow was 


like one frantic with joy; but it was a 
little damped. by his conſidering that 


ſhe was a French woman, and a papiſt; 
for he thence concluded, that her diſ- 


intereſted profeſſions were only a 


cloak to ſome ſiniſter deſigns, and that 
her real intentions were to poiſon his 
maſter, becauſe he was an heretick. 
He revealed to me his fears, and it 
was with great difficulty I could pre- 
vail on bis to believe there was no 
foundation for them. Being of an 
extreme good habit of a I was 
ſoon pronounced out of danger. I 
could now fit up a little.— When I 

246 | had 
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had collected ſtrength enough to bear 
the light, I diſcovered in the perſon of 
my nurſe, one of the moſt lovely wo- 
men, I think, I ever beheld: a face 
the moſt beautiful, and a form the 
moſt delicate, joined to a certain eaſi- 
neſs of behaviour, and an apparent 
ſympathy in the misfortune which 
had happened, together with her 
aſſiduity, created in me, I muſt own, 


other feelings than thoſe which uſually 
ariſe from ſimple gratitude. | Accord- 

ingly, I was never happy but when 
ſhe was either r with me, or 


reading to me. From ſome diſtant 
hopes ſhe had conceived of converting 
me, ſhe always choſe religion for her 

ſubject. Never had man fo fair an in- 


ſtructreſs, nor was ever any man ſo 


inattentive to inſtruction. While ſhe 
was deſcanting on the merits of the 
Bleſſed w 1 was paying my ado- 

E ration 


Wien at the dune of Venus, My. 
fair tutoreſs would gently, chide me 


| for my want of faith, —I promiſed my 


endeavours. to believe. In propor- 
tion as I grew better, my deſire of 
continuing Maria with me increaſed, 
On requeſting my permiſſion. to retire, 
Eptevailed on her to ſtay a few days 


| longer, and even feigned myſelf ill, 


tor: engage her attendance, At times, 


I thought I could perceive, that ſhe. 


had caught the flame which ſhe had 
kindled in my boſom. A certain 


irreſalution which, her conduct diſco - 


as ſtrong as holy writ.— Hitherto, I; 
had concealed my -paſſion—an: oppor- 
tunĩty now offered to reveal it I did 
and in ſuch terms as ſeemed to af- 
fect her very ; ſenfibly.——Bathed in 
tears, ſſie replied, with all the tender- 
l pee loye. She be- 

* 1 ſeeched 
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ſeeched me to conſider her-future'haps» 
pineſo, and -begged I would permit 
her to depart immediately; adding, 
that, if ſhe: ſtayed longer, . ſhe-ſhould> 
want a ſufficient ſhare of refolution; : 
to avoid miſery.— It is in vaing ſaid 
ſhe, | to endeavour to conceal, what; 
in deſpite of me, almoſt every action 
diſcovers.— Gratitude, fir, | is the no- 
bleſt virtue of the ſoul l Do not, in- 
ſtead of the return which my ſervices 
merit, reward your benefactreſs with 
ruin, with infamy.—I will pray for 
your preſervation and future happineſs, 
but muſt endeavour to regain that 
peace of mind which Lat preſent want. 
She was going Stop, Maria; it is 
not poſſible .I ſeized her hand, and 
preſſod it to my lips Gratitude; - 
ſaid I, is too poor a return for all-your! 
tender and aſſiduous cares; a nobler 
e ſhall cee your ſervices 

E 2 and . 
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und that life which has been preſerv- 
ed by your charity, ſhall be devoted to 
your protection. Accept, Maria, 
continued I, accept the ſincereſt pro- 
feſſions which man ever uttered; and 


truſt, as I ſwear by the eternal diſpoſer 
of every event, that I will never aban- 


don, nor neglect you. Theſe words 
were uttered with ſuch fervency, as 
made a deep impreſſion on her.— The 
advantage I had gained was W 
ſhe ielded to my wiſhes.— | 


Sunny beriet ene een to return 
to England, but was greatly embar- 
raſſed in determining how to diſpoſe of 
Maria. My fondneſs would not per- 
mit me to think of leaving her behind, 
and I had ſtrong apprehenſions that 
ſhe would not like the journey. Be- 
fore I ventured ſeriouſly to propoſe it 
to her, I aſked her, with ſome appear- 
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ance of indifference, how ſhe would 
approve” a little trip to England? 
© Ab, mon Dieu | ſaid ſhe, C'eſt mon 


pais; Je ſuis Angloiſe. Of this Thad 


not till now the leaſt: idea; for Maria 
| ſpoke not a word of "Engliſh. —In 
ſhort, ſhe made no objection to ac- 


company me wherever I choſe to take 


* 
12 
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A As, till now, I had never entertain- 


ed the moſt diſtant thought of Maria's 
being any other than a F rench- woman, 
1 never made any enquiry about her 


connections; but on being informed 
that ſhe was my country-woman, I 


could not reſtrain my curioſity from 
aſking her more particularly concern- 
ing her ſituation. She immediately 
gratified my wiſhes. My father 


and mother, ſaid ſhe, were Engliſh ; | 


ny ſettled at Saint Omer's, to enjoy 
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without reſtraint, the free exerciſe of 
their religion. I was yet an infant, 
when I was deprived of their parental 
care by the ſmall pox. In one day 
they both died; in one grave they 
were buried. From my earlieſt re- 
membrance I have been in the houſe 
of la Charité, where 1 received the lit- 
tle education I can boaſt of, and hav- 
ing attained the neceſſary age, I was 
admitted into the ſiſterhood. Obedi- 
ence to our vow compels us to attend 
on the hoſpitals. I was, by accident, 
tal day to them, the firſt of Auguſt, 
and was taken priſoner by an Hano- 
verian ſoldier, who treated me with 
the utmoſt humanity. But hearing 
of your ſituation, and that you were 
an Engliſhman, in order to ſecure 
| . to myſelf, I forced on you 
Wes * of my office though 1 

thought 
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thought proper to conceal from you 
my country, T was languine in V 


hopes of being able to convert you, 
whilſt you were in ſo weak a fityation, 
to the principles of the true Faith. — 
1 flattered myſelf that you liſtened. to 


me with attention; little dreaming 8 


from whence 1 it 1 or that! 1 9 


> % „ „ 2 


if you Knew | it better,) ou 9801 ieh 
it worth preſerving :- It is devoted to 
your ſervice.—If you cheriſh it, you 


will find it faithful: If you Night 1 its 


it will not be long able to farvive 
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This ſhort reply Was Gierl 
with ſuch genuine ſimplicit that it 
drew from me the 1 oh profeſſion 
of the moſt ardent love.— We ſoon | 
embarked for England, where. we ar- : 


; &4  , ' 


| 
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_rived without any accident. —Afier 
living ſome weeks in London, in an 
uninterrupted irate. of -felicity, Amelia 
heard of my reſidence; nor was ſhe 
uninformed of my preſent connection. 


Ahe idea of neglect ſtung her to the 
ſoul.—Diſcretion was loft in the hurry 
of her paſſions—She came to my 


houſe—I was from home—ſhe deſired 


to ſee Maria—ſhe was admitted —Ig- 
norant of each other's language, they 
could not exchange their thoughts 
-. otherwiſe than by their looks, which 
was. too little for Amelia, who, o'er-: 
leaping all bounds of delicacy and 


decency, and totally forgetting herſelf 
and her ſex, aſſaulted Maria in ſuch a 


manner, that, had it not been for the 


interpoſition of the ſervants, the meet- 
ing might have proved fatal to her. 
Amelia then left the houſe ; but not 
without ſolemnly denouncing ven- 


I  geance 
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geance againſt me. On. my return, 


I found Maria in great diſorder from 

this extraordinary viſit, and the ſer⸗ 
vants in the utmoſt confuſion.—-Well 
| acquainted as I was with the. violence 


of Anelia's diſpoſition, [I could not 
help being greatly. alarmed at this 
event, and whilſt I was ruminating in 
what manner to conduct myſelf on 


the ne 1 received the following 


Can you, Mr. Philips, forget 
<« thoſe delightful moments which are 
«* ſo lately fled ? Made they an impreſ- 
“ fion ſo ſlight, as to be deſtroyed by 
the firſt guſt of deſire ? Faithleſs 
% man!—You have driven me to diſ- 
traction; you have made me for- 
get myſelf - my ſex! Were I cool 


© enough to reflect, I ſhould bluſh at 
the 1 injurious, treatment I offered to 


W 


L239 , 
ec the undeſigning cauſe of my miſery; 3 
% but ſhe is my rival ;—ſhe has 


« alienated from me your affections ; 'H 
* and I muſt be—Yet, if 'the leaſt 


'«« ſpark of pity dwells in your boſom, 
let me ſee you. I will be at your 
«houſe at four. Paſſion like mine is 
+ a ſtranger to punctilio!“ 


I was greatly diſtreſſed at the re- 
ceipt of this note; and muſt confeſs, 
that it awakened in me every tender 
recollection of our former intimacy, 
and gave me infinite uneaſineſs. I 
knew it would be impoſſible to avoid 


ſeeing Amelia, and therefore returned 


an anſwer, that 1 ſhould wait her com- 
-mands. Maria ardently preſſed me to 
#kun this interview. 1 had been in- 
conſtant to Amelia; — Maria therefore 
had great reaſon to tremble for herſelf. 
* * was not, therefore, without many 
allurances 
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aſfurances of unſhaken fidelity, that 1 
at length calmed a little the agitation 
of her mind. I begged her to be abſent, 


as her preſence would but increaſe the 


confuſion of the approaching ſcene. 
Maria obeyed: with the appointed hour 
Amelia arrived. I could perceive her 
pride was deeply wounded , yet even 
from that her native dignity received 
a peculiar grace; and an aſſumed arr 
-of tranquility with which The entered 
the room, gave an additional majeſty 
to her appearance. She politely 
welcomed me to England, expreſſed 
great concern at my misfortune in be- 
ing wounded With a deep ſigh, and 

the moſt tender look, Indeed, ſaid 
ſhe, Mr. Philips, I felt it: Heaven 
knows how chearfully Iwould have en- 
dured your pain, if it could have gi- 
ven you eaſe. Pardon me, Mr. Philips, 


0 the wildneſs of my paſſion this 


morning. 
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morning. have reaſoned myſelf into 
a ſufficient ſerenity of temper to expoſ- 


tulate with you coolly a few minutes: 


and then, Sir, if you are ſtill averſe 


to my wiſkes, I will never more break 


in upon your pleaſures :—But ſuch an 


ungrateful return for all that a doating 


heart could beſtow—virtue, honour, 
fortune—ſharpens the pangs of ſhame; 
.and whilſt my love hurries me on to 
attempt every thing that might ſerve 


to realize the hopes of a bleeding 
heart, reaſon condemns my ſollicitude 
as vile and abject. A mind that could 
not for a few months, a few ſhort 
months, feed itſelf on the bare recol- 


lection of ſuch luxurious pleaſures as 
we enjoyed, is too mean to merit a re- 
turn of that exceſs of bliſs. 


* 


In one 
ſo young, to meet ſo great a hypocrite! 
—to know that the ſincerity of my 


vows, that the ardour of my paſſion, 


was 
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was returned by a . careſs only ! 
for feigned it muſt have been in one 
who could ſo ſoon forget it's obje&t— 
it is humiliating ; indeed it is—But 1 
muſt. bear your inſults, Sir ;—I- am 
doomed to be wretched. —Yet, fir, * 
ſituated as Jam in theſe mortifying 
circumſtances, my wrongs oblige me 
to require, and intitle me to know, | 
the reaſon why I am thus abuſed.” 
Io ſee the woman ſupplicating my 
compaſſion, for whom but a few 
months before I would have hazarded 
my life to procure the leaſt addition of 
happineſs, ſhook my reſolves to the 
very foundation, and every tender paſ- 
ſion began to rebel in her favour.— 
The thoughts of our former happineſs 
ruſned on my mind like a torrent, 
whilſt all that had paſſed between Ma- 
ria and me appeared as a dream, from 
which I was juſt awakening to new 


Joys 
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Joys! with Amelia. — Such is the force 


of >2autys. and ſuch the power of 
love; that nature, left to herſelf, muſt 


ſabwit to their controul.— In vain do 


honour or principle plead for a hear - 
ing, when paſſion has the dominion; 
for then every faculty of the ſoul is 
abſorbed, and entirely loſt, in the idea 

of enjoy ment. — Accordingly, the tears 


of Amelia had by that time blotted 


from my memory the impreſſion made 
by Marie's: aſſiduity and affection, and 
all my. proteſtations to her were juſt 
diſſolving into air.— I had almoſt- 
yielded to the perſuaſive eloquence of 


the pearly drops which trickled from 
Amelia's eyes, and was on the point 
of ſwearing to her eternal fidelity, 
when; Maria entered the room. — As 


the tracks made on the ſand of the 

ſea ſnore are wholly obliterated by the 

returning tide,” ſo were all the imprel- 
| ſions 
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ſions made on my heart by Amelia in- 
ſtantly expunged by the preſence of 
Maria. I flew to her, as it were in- 
voluntarily, and, wraꝑt in her embrace, 
exclaimed, fortune, I defy, thee ; thou, 
Maria, art the miſtreſs of my ſoul, 
in thee my. happineſs is centered, aud 
to thee I dedicate, my Thu: life! 


Amelia, enraged at ſo unexpected a 
change, looked on me with the moſt, 
expreſſive contempt, and cried out, 
that a mind ſo unſteady in it's putpoſe, 
ſo liable to be ſhaken by the, ſudden 
ſtarts of paſſion, was beneath her at- 
tention, —Her eyes, however, glared 
with rage, and having, with the bit- 
tereſt imprecations, invoked, every pow - 
er to revenge her cauſe, and ſhower - 
curſes on my head, ſhe flew to the | 
door, and bidding me beware the ven- 
geance of an injured woman, entered 

her 
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pace with mine. 
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her carriage, and ordered it immedi- 
ately away. Two days, however, 


elapſed without my ever hearing of 
her : on the third, it being my uſual 
cuſtom in the morning to take the 
air on horſeback, I diſcovered her, 
galloping towards me. When ſhe 
came up, ſhe made her horſe keep 
—Villain, delibe- 
rate villain, ſaid ſhe, is it not enough 
that you have triumphed over . ; 
but you muſt make her a witneſs to 
your fondneſs for the ſtrumpet, Who 
has ſupplanted her in your affection ! 
*Tis, no doubt, juſt, very juſt, that 
my. paſſion ſhould be treated with ſuch 
contempt. ——O, fooliſh heart, com- 
plain not of diſdain—thou meriteſt 
every pang that torments thee z and to 
thine own folly alone thou art the 


devoted ſacrifice —Kneweſt thou not 


the ingratitude of man ! kneweſt thou 
f not 
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not, that when thou hadſt given thy 
all, he would abandon thee ;—that 
when he had deſpoiled thee of thy vir- 
tue, rioted in thy ſweets, robbed thee 
of thy honour, all would not ſatisfy 
his defires, without expoſing thee- to 
the world by his contemptuous neg+ 
let. Tell me, Mr. Philips, wherein 
I have merited ſuch unworthy treat- 
ment. Think how often you have 
vowed, no power ſhould ever eſtrange 
your affections from me.—Think on 
the million of oaths you have ſworn. 
Think on the puniſhment. that 
awaits your perjury, and dread the 
zuſtice of heaven. Fain would I hope 
that an overheated imagination has 
ſupplanted me in your eſteem; that 
it is the ardour of your youth which 
has precipitated you into connecti- 
ons you now deſpiſe, and that you 
will ſpeedily reſtore to me that ten- 
| * derneſs 
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derneſs which I ſo dearly purchaſed, 
and upon which I alone ought to 
have the ſole claim.,—Vain, I indeed 
fear, are my hopes. The more 1 
plead for a return of your affection, 
the more, no doubt, you will deſpiſe 
me for my ſollicitude to regain it.ä— 
Dull ſpeculatiſts, who love in theory 
alone, may paſs their rigid cenſure 
upon me: they feel not the animat- 
ing ſpark which lights to action the 
foul of love; — which kindles in the 
breaſt the flame of fierce deſire ;— 
which hurries through the veins the 
rapid tide. But wherefore ſhould I 
expoſtulate What, alas, can words 
_ avail, to ſoften a determined mind! 


All that I ſhall add will be, if you 
have reſolution enough to do an act of 
Juſtice, and to reſtore me to the eſteem 
of the world—Here ſhe pauſed. — 
4 wen 


ec #7: 


T then calmly told her my ſtory, and | 


concluded it with faying,—that as I 
never ſuppoſed myſelf under any ma- 
trimonial obligation to her, I deemed 
myſelf at. liberty to purſue my own 
inclination : yet had it not been for the 
interpoſition of ſome very extraordi- 
ary events, I ſhould have rejoiced in 


the happineſs of being connected with 


her in the ſtrongeſt and the cloſeſt 
manner; bur that being bound by the 


double tie of love and gratitude to 


Maria, which had given her ſuch an 
intereſt in my hearr, no conſideration 
could prevail on me to break it; that, 
therefore, whilſt 1 had exiſtence, I 


never would abandon or forſake her. 


On this declaration, Amelia, mad as. 
the prieſteſs of the Delphic God, 
when enthuſiaſtic ſpirit ſwelled her 
breaſt—drew out of her pocket a 
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3 | ſmall piſtol, and immediately fired it 
C | at me; uttering at the ſame time 
'q | ſomething which her paſſion rendered 
© | inarticulate, —Her horſe took fright at I 
1 the report, and threw her: by the 1 
| fall, ſhe broke her leg.—This accident 
\ fortunately happening near a very 1 
i good inn, ſhe was conveyed to it; ] 
4 | . but though all imaginable care was 
1 taken of her, the violence of her tem- 
1 per threw her into a fever which was 
} very near proving fatal. You muſt 
| needs ſuppoſe that I was ftrangely 
| affected at ſo extraordinary. an at- 
= tempt: therefore, to contribute as 
0 much as poſſible to the eaſe of her 
; | mind, I determined once more to leave 
| my native country. But the intimacy 
of my connection with Maria made it 
g impoſſible for her to travel, and whilſt 
we were waiting for a change in her 


ö condition, Amelia in ſome degree re- 
1 covered, 
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covered, and wrote me e the following 
billet : # 


—_— 


« SIR, Do 
2 My affection for you, made me, I 


muſt own, forget myſelf.— Providence 
vouchſafed to interfere, to avert the ex- 


ecution of my deſign, and tochaſtiſe me 


for the impious attempt. I haveno other 
return to make, but to give you the 
fulleſt aſſurances that I ſhall ceaſe to 


perſecute you, — that I feel the moſt 
poignant contrition for my paſt con- 
duct, and that I wiſh you happy.—I 


have formed a reſolution to quit this 


country and abandon ſociety. —This 1 


ſhall execute.—When the hand that 
writes this is mouldered-into duſt, and 


when the ſpirit that dictates it is ſunk _ 
= into 


ſervance of every religious Jaw, —Per- 
| haps 


EN 


into its original nothing, forget not 


that there was a woman who renounc- 


ed the moſt flattering proſpects, in the 
fond hope of changing the name of 


Amelia to that of Amelia Phi- 
lips. 


FAREWEL FOR Evxk.““ 

A few days after the receipt of this 

note, Maria made me the father of a 
lovely 15 


In this a of my adventures, you 
matt not expect, Frederic! that every 
link ſhould be joined by virtue. 


Our wanting the ſanction of ceremony 
proved no impediment to our happi- 


neſs. No addition could have been 
made to it by the moſt ſcrupulous ob- 
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haps there never exiſted between two 


perſons a truer affection; nor indeed 
does a ſeries of events often happen, 


as in our caſe, ſufficient to determine 
to one centre every human paſſion.— 
I had not a wiſh whoſe ultimate object 
was not an addition to Maria's happi- 
neſs ; and it would be doing her great 
injuſtice to conceal, that ſhe was no 
leſs anxious in her endeayours to pro- 
mote mine. In ſo delightful an in- 


tercourſe, therefore, the little impedi- 


ments which Amelia threw in our way, 
ſeemed only to give a higher zeſt to 
our felicity.— I was indeed truly 
happy.—But it is the lot of mortals, 
more or leſs to taſte the cup of afflicti- 


on.——I ſoon drank its bittereſt 
draught. Maria died. Want of 
Proper attention to herſelf, in her late 
critical ſituation, brought on a fever, 
Which baffled every power of art. 
F 4 You 


4 3 

Lou may more eaſily conceive, than 
l can recite, my anguiſh at the loſs of 
Maria. For ſome time I gave my- 
ſelf up a prey to grief : but the ten- 
der perſeverance of my friends rouzed 
me at laſt from the melancholy ſtate I 
was in, and led me back into ſociety : 
by degrees the converſation of my old 
companions abated the corroſive re- 
flections that preyed on my mind, and 
in time I grew a little chearful. To 
perfect my cure, I entered deep into 
the ſpirit of diſſipation.— It is true, it 
had the deſired effect; it totally baniſh- 
ed recollection: bur, on the other 
hand, it coſt me my whole fortune, 
and endangered the loſs of all my dear- 
eſt connections. had lived in ſuch a 
round of extravagance, patticularly 
play, that I ſaw myſelf reduced to. the 
laſt guinea of my patrimony.— My 
own relations would no longer ſupport 


— 


. 
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me: they would not even deign to 
ſee me. My pay became my only 
reſource.—I therefore determined im- 
mediately to join my regiment. —l ap- 
plied to many of my acquaintance, 
who were indebted for ſome former 
pecuniary: obligations, for a ſum to 
anſwer my moſt preſſing neceflities :— 


but my poverty being known, of 


whomſoever I requeſted, I was ſure to 
be chagrined with the meanneſs of 
ſome trifling excuſe :—And indeed, 
whoever ſolicits the generoſity of the 
public, or of individuals, in ſuch a 
ſituation, may be ſure of meeting with 
the ſame diſappointments :—for, ac- 
cording to the reigning ſyſtem of the 
preſent times, there can be no greater 


crime than poverty :—even the very 
ſuſpicion of it in a man, will induce the 


reſt of the world to ſhun him like a 


peſtilence. Amongſt my moſt ſerious. 


acquaintance, 


n 
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acquaintance, there was one Mr, Sher 
wood, -who, being extremely intimate 
with my family, was no ſtranger to 
my wants, and he generouſly ſupplied 
them. With his aſſiſtance I pre- 
pared for my departure ; but a few 
days before it, I received an embaſſy 
from Amelia. Seeing me now diſ- 
engaged, and abandoned by all man- 
kind, ſhe again urged her plea to my 


perſon.— She choſe for her ſollicitor 
Mr. March, a relation of her own, 


and one with whom I had formerly 
lived in the higheſt degree of friend- 
ſhip. He dwelt much on my pre- 
ſent diſagreeable circumſtances, and 
on the eclat with which I might 


emerge from poverty by the enjoyment 


of her fortune. —Beſides, it was what 
I owed to juſtice.——l1 acknowledged 


the ſplendor of the temptation ; but 
ſtill I could not prevail on myſelf to 


2 ſubmit 
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ſubmit to receive ſo great an obliga- 
tion. hatever Amelia might have 
once a right to demand of me in point 
of juſtice, the attempt ſhe had made 
on my life, muſt be deemed ſufficient to 
have cancelled that claim.— I had con- 
ceived ſome hopes from the laſt letter 
ſhe honoured me with, that there had 
been a total period to ſollicitation or 
correſpondence. —The chief effect this 
meſſage had on me, was to haſten my 
departure And being permitted, 

through the interceſſion of Mr. Sher- 
wood, to take leave of my relations, I 
left the kingdom in ſome Aer recon» 
ciled to them. bY | 


-Nochiog material happened in the 
part of the army which I ſerved, du- 
ring the firſt campaign, after my re- 
turn to my colours. When our win- 
ter quarters were aſſigned us, I pro- 
oy cured 
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cured leave to viſit England again, and 


arrived there in January 1761. There 
had been a little ſkirmiſh in gaining a 
place aſſigned to ſome of the troops ; 
and though I was not in the action, in 
the return of the killed and wound- 
ed, my name was inſerted in the for- 
mer ; which being authenticated by 


the Gazette, my family concluded me 
dead, and, as uſual, put on the dreſs 
which cuſtom required. 


1 


Ignorant myſelf of this affair, my 


firſt viſit after my arrival was to my 


mother. The doors of the houſe be- 
ing open, and no ſervant in the way, 


I announced my own arrival when the 


family were aſſembled at ſupper.— 


You may imagine the confuſion my 


preſence created. —Your own ſenſibi- 
. ity will better picture to you the ope-- 
. Fations rot, the paſſions in a mother and 


ſiſters, 
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ſiſters, on ſuch an occaſion, than any 


words of mine can deſcribe. Mr. 
Sherwood and his daughter, who were 
preſent, being leſs intereſted, had re- 
collection enough to exert themſelves 
in a manner. ſuitable to the occaſion ; 
and having in a ſhort time convinced 


my mother and ſiſters that I was no 


ghoſt, but that I really exiſted, we 
concluded the evening with a joy 1 
had been unacquainted with for 2 
time. 


The hurry of paſſion began now to 
ſubſide, and reaſon in her turn aſcend- 
ed the throne. A kind of tranquil- 


lity I had been unuſed to ſince my firſt 
entering into life, ſucceeded to diſſi- 
pation and debauch. 1 could now 
enjoy the rational pleaſures of ſociety, 
and abhorred myſelf for the time I had 5 
waſted i in luxury and riot, which had 


very 


„ 
very near totally robbed me of the 
confidence of mankind, —1 ſhudder- 
ed, when I found my reputation had 
been tottering on the brink of inevi- 
table ruin; and determined to purſue 
ſuch a conduct as might effectually re- 
inſtate me in the good opinion of the 
world: But I knew not, that in the 
proſecution of this reſolution I ſhould 
have to ſtruggle with every odious 
paſſion that can diſgrace the human 
hearr. I thought it as eaſy to re- 
gain the paths of virtue, as it was to 
deviate from them; to recover eſteem, 
as to loſe it. was yet a ſtranger 
to the vicious diſpoſition of the ſoul, 
Unacquainted with the active ſpirit of 
envy, and the rage of detraction, I truſt- 
ed that the natural goodneſs of the 
human heart would exult in ſeeing me 
feturn to the circle of valuable ſociety, 
and that, by their protection, I ſhould 
N 5 be 


( 79 ) 
be encouraged to perſiſt in my reſole: 
tion.— I was miſtaken.— When J en. 
tered an aſſembly, a whiſper was in- 
ſtantly circulated, and I ſcarcely ever 
received from any woman of virtue the 
ſmalleſt return of civility.— The 
men were leſs ſerupulous.— There is 
a certain decency neceſſary. to prevent 
diſagreeable conſequences ——1 was 
treated with complaiſance, yet I 
could readily perceive, that it did not 
proceed from any ſenſe of deſert in me.. 


In this diſagreeable ſituation J re- 
mained till I again joined my regi- 
ment: yet I had the pleaſure to obſerve 
certain appearances of returning affec- 
tion in thoſe of my own family, and 
that Mr. Sherwood had entirely 2 
ed his former friendſhip for me. 
f was not all in my plan of We- 

mation; 


( 5807) 
mation : I had included a reſolution to 
marry the firſt amiable woman who 
ſhould think me worthy of her eſteem. 
The -lovely Roſetta Sherwood, the 
daughter of my friend, poſſeſſed every 
accompliſhment that could ſubdue the 
heart of man. My aſſiduity to 
pleaſe her was not unnoticed, and I 
received her father's ſanction to my 
addreſſes.— At this time the neceſſity 
of his affairs required his preſence in 
Jamaica, where the principal part of 
his fortune lay; but by his truſting 
too much to his ſteward, it had been 
daily on the decline. Mr. Sherwood 
left the country, and returned with his 
daughter to London, from whence, 
leaving her under the protection of Mr. 
Warren, his moſt intimate friend, he 
embarked for Jamaica.—For my part, 
elated with the flattering appearance 
my affairs now began to wear, re- 
turned 


1 


turned to the duty of my employment 


till peace, by putting an end to the 
rapid glory of the Britiſh arms, once 
more reſtored me to England. On the 

wings of love I flew from the packet 
to Mr. Warren's. —Roſetta was not 
altered :—but an accident had happen- 


ed, which almoſt entirely blaſted my. 


fond hopes. —Roſetta's father died in 
Jamaica, and that inſolvent, according 
to his ſteward's accounts. Raſetta was 
by this misfortune wholly left to the 
protection of Mr. Warren; but as he 
was equally rich and good, ſhe found 
| herſelf in full poſſeſſion of all that 
affluence can command. 


of a ſenſible mind, at the thought of 


continually receiving benefits with- 
out the leaſt diſtant hope of ever poſ- 


G ſeſſing 


Still the 
conſciouſneſs of her own circum- 
ſtances embittered the enjoyment of 
his generoſity.— The delicate feelings 
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felling the means of making a ſuita- 


ble return, are not to be deſcribed. — 


Roſetta had been brought up in the 
reaſonable expectation of a large for- 
tune : ſhe was now dependent even 
for her daily bread. —She had ſuffici- 
ent acquaintance with the world, to 
know the value of riches : ſhe knew 
from obſervation, that eſteem, friend- 
ſhip, love, were the attendants on 
wealth, while thoſe who were end ued 


with every virtue that ſhould endear 
them ro ſociety, paſſed by unheeded, 
if they had not riches to recommend 


them to notice, She knew the merce- 
nary diſpoſition of mankind, and how 
few were thoſe real votaries at the 
fhrine of love, who generouſly offer 
up their vows free from the alloy of 


pecuniary expectation. —She had be- 
flowed on me her heart She had 
- hyely apprehenſions that I might prove 


. too 


Or EE 


too like others ho ſhe had obſerved. 
Suſpecting her fears, I haſtened to her, 
offered her my little all, with the warm 
eſt aſſurances of eſteem, of affection, of 
love.—In the courſe of a ſweet con- 
verſation, ſuch as lovers alone can 
know, 1 diffipated her doubts, 
and we mutually exchanged the ten- 
dereſt yows of eternal fidelity.—Now, 
at length, Frederic! there appeared 
no viſible impediment to our happi- 
neſs. I had laboured under the diſplea- 
ſure of my friends from ſome former 
indiſcretions; but a better conduct was 
on the point of reinſtating me in their 
good opinion. — This accompliſhed, 1 
could then enjoy the inexpreſſible plea- 
ſure of convincing Roſe!ta that my 
regard for her was equal to my pro- 
ſeſſions. —But this bright proſpect was 
ſoon clouded, —Immediately on my 
Loving Raſelta, Mr. Warren deſired a 
G a conference 
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| conference with her. My dear Roſetta, 
ſaid he, by your ſuperior ſenſe, your 


uncommon diſcretion, and the extreme 


ſenſibility of your mind, you have fo 
inſinuated yourſelf into my very ſoul, 
that I feel the ſame affectionate ſenti- 
ments for you as if you were my own 
child. Independent of theſe motives, 
you are the child of my friend. This 
alone would ſecure to you my moſt 
ſtrenuous protection. I now conſider 
you in the neareſt relation that can be 
formed by the bonds of nature, I 


| ſhould, therefore, be very much wanting 


in my duty, were I to conceal from 
you any ſentiments that I thought 
could add ever ſo little to your happi- 
neſs— Sir, the many obligations 
You owe me none.—Roſetta, I befeech 
you not to think I mean to uſurp an 
authority over you An unbounded 
confidence is the ſureſt means of con- 

3 eg 


n 

tinuing our happineſs.—I will explain 
myſelf. —My friend, your father, 
permitted Captain Philips to ſtand a 
candidate for your good opinion; nay, 
I believe he recommended him to your 
eſteem : ——nevertheleſs, cannot 
avoid wiſhing you to transfer your 
affections to ſome worthier object. — 
My fortune, Roſe, - you may com- 
mand: — my requeſt ariſes from the 
warmeſt deſire of ſeeing you happy: 
— happy, as the wife of a man of in- 
tegrity and honour.— ſhall not 
preſume to direct your choice :—be 
that the taſk of your own virtue and 
diſcretion,—My requeſt is not the ef- 
fect of whim. When I tell you it re- 
gards Captain Pbilips, you will ay, I 
have always approved him, that he is 
a man of your father's recommend- 


ing,—lIt is impoſſible, Sir, to diſown 


my attachment to Captain Philips. 1 
G3 © wat 
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was taught to look upon him as a man 


of principle, and even to admire him. 
A certain naiveté and ſprightlineſs, 
tempered with judgment, gained him 
an aſcendancy over my heart, which 
ſoon changed into love: I cannot 
diſavow my paſſion. I revere you, 
Sir, as another father, and would 
oblige you, were it poſſible.—My love 
had for it's foundation reaſon, and an 
equality of age promiſed the full en- 
joyment of every happineſs. —Flatter- 
ed with ſo pleaſing a proſpect, there 
wanted no other motive to make me 
yield to the ſollicitations of the only man 
I ever loved, and to affure him of my 
unalterable attachment. To eradicate an 
affection of this ſort, Sir, I believe 
impoſſible : the force of reaſon, and 
neceſſity, may in ſome degree fubdue 
the paſſions; but the original Tpark 


Will always remain to keep the flame 


unquenchable. 8 
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unquenchable.— It cannot ſurely, Sir; 
be improper that Captain Philips ſnould 
be apprized of your deſire.— Vou are 
now my generous benefactor, my fa- 
ther ; will ſtruggle to obey you. — 
If I can ever bring my heart to be obe- 
dient to your wiſhes, I will root him 
from my memory: If not, I will not 
marry him without your approbation. 
et, whilſt I am making this decla- 
ration, it would be injultice in me to 
omit informing you, that he has made 
ſo deep an impreſſion on my heart, that 
it is impoſſible he ſhould be ſucceeded 
by any other. Although ſome part of 
his conduR, Sir, has been once excep- 
tionable, the viſible alteration in it, 
confirmed by the returning favour of 
his friends, gives me hopes that you 
will not altogether think him unwor- 
thy my choice, It was upon theſe 

| 3c grounds. 


A 
grounds my father recommended him 
to me, | D 


My dear Roſe ! I muſt confeſs the 
force of theſe reaſons :—defire Mr. 
_ Philips to be here this evening :—my 
ſole aim is your happineſs. God grant 
he may approve himſelf worthy ſogreat 
a treaſure !—Roſeita, I muſt abroad; 
inform Captain Philips that 1 wiſh to 
ſee him. | 


: Towards the evening I called at Mr. | 
Warren's : Roſetta was alone.—l ſoon 
diſcovered by her countenance and 
manner, that all was not as it ſhould be. 
Il endeavoured to bring her to a free 
converſation, as uſual. There ſeemed 
to be ſomething labouring in her 
breaſt, too big forutterance. I preſſed 
her with the utmoſt fervency to make 
U me 


me acquainted with the cauſe of it.— 
She made an effort to ſpeak :—ſhe 


could not but then ſhe looked unut- 3 


terable things. At length, her tears 
ſtarted from her lovely eyes, and 
unlooſed her tongue. Mr. Philips, 
ſaid ſhe, we muſt, we muſt part. 
Part, Roſetta! No power on earth ſhall 
ever ſeparate us; — our hearts are en- 
twined in each other: - who dares. to 
urge a ſeparation ?—Can you, Roſetta, 
can you, without diſtraction, thin 
Mr. Warren has requeſted ; — he will 
explain himſelf to you :—he deſires 
your company this evening: much 
will depend on your own conduct.— 
J muſt beg leave to retire, indeed I 
muſt; but if it will be any conſola- 
tion to you in the preſent conflict to be 
aſſured of Roſetta's eſteem, know that 
it is unalterably your's. —Generous 
. Roſetta — ſhe retired, —1 was left a 
| few 


Li@ 7 
few minutes to my own reflection, 
when Mr. Warren entered the room. 
My embarraſſment was viſible: we 
were ſoon ſeated :—he then addreſſed 
me in the following manner : 


« Whilſt Mr. Sherwood was living, 
Mr. Philips, his partiality in your 
favour induced me to treat you with 
every civility in my power.—You can- 
not juſtly charge me with the leaſt 
want of reſpect. ——By the unhappy 
death of our friend, the care of what 
was deareſt to him providence has en- 
truſted to me.—Nothing would ſo 
much contribute to my own felicity, 
as to ſee Roſetta happy.—I am conſci- 
ous that your addreſſes had the ſanc- 
tion of Mr. Sherwood, but as the ideas 
of my friend and mine were different 
on the faſhionable follies of the world, 
our concluſions on theſe ſubjects could 

| not 
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not be the fame ;—and IT muſt beg 
you will excuſe me, Sir, when I tell 
you, your profeſſion alone is an unſur- 
mountable objection.—Your acquain- 
tance with what is called the 4on ton, 
your faſhionable affectation to deſpiſe 
the bluſh of modeſty, the ſobriety of 
innocent chearfulneſs, the fervency of 
religion, and your having abandoned 
yourſelf to the unlawful enjoyment of 
women, all afford ſtrong arguments 
againſt the merit of your pretenſions. 
J have not the leaſt perſonal diſlike to 
you, Sir: my objections ariſe mere- 
ly from my affection to Reſetta.—1 
know you poſſeſs the ſeeds of virtue; 
and if they have not produced in you 
the proper fruit, it is becauſe the cul- 
ture of them has been neglected.—1 
likewiſe believe you are endeavouring 
to root out thoſe weeds that would diſ- 
"wn the faireſt garden, Perſevere in 

the 
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the taſk, and deſerve Roſetta.—Hea- 
ven knows I would not force her incli- 
nations.—You are the object of her 
eſteem :—merit the poſeſſion of ſo 
invaluable a treaſure, and my fortune 
ſhall not be wanting to promote your 
happineſs, —Religion, my friend, is 
the firſt of the great bonds that cement 
Jociety :—reverence it's holy dictates: 
—you will then tremble at vice, and 
enjoy the practice of every ſocial vir- 
rue, It is this will recommend you 
to the eſtimation of the world, to Ro- 
ſetta, to myſelf. ——1t will give you 
ſerenity of mind, chearfulneſs of diſ- 
poſition, and benevolence of heart to 
relieve the anguiſh of diſtreſs. —Was 
this truth ever difcovered in a mid- 
night brothel ?—1 ſhall ſay no more, 
provided you have reſolution enough 
to perſevere in your endeavours, —l 
have pointed out the path, - you know 

my 


„ 
my ſentiments, you now know how. to 
gain my aſſent.“ 


Fon 0 ſure, Frederic, that I 
made a proper reply. Mr. Warren 
was pleaſed, and I was permitted to 
ſup with him and Ry/etta.——Elated 
with the happy appearance of my af- 
fairs, I was returning home with the 
moſt chearful reflections, when I was 
ſtopped in the ſtreet by three ruffians, 
one of whom ſaid I was his priſoner — 
I knocked him down, and exerted my- 
ſelf to get out of the hands of the two 
others; but I was ſoon ſurrounded by 
ſuch a number as made reſiſtance vain; 
I was then conducted to the Round- 
houſe. Here I was informed, that E 
was in the cuſtody of bailiffs for a debt 


ol ſeven hundred pounds, a ſum I had 


borrowed of an uſurer. to aſſiſt me in 
the purchaſe of my company. It be- 
e 5 ing 
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ing late, it was in vain to think of 
any thing but ſubmitting to my fate 
for that night. Early in the morning 
I diſpatched a meſſenger with letters to 
ſollicit aſſ{tance to gain my releaſe. — 
It was with the utmoſt impatience I 
waited for an anſwer.:—no anſwer ar- 


rived, —Night approaching, I wrote to 


Mr. Warren, to Roſetta ;—but not a 
word from either. —Grief, apprehen- 
ſion, and rage, made me frantic. —[ 
deſired to be removed to a place the 
law preſcribes for debtors — No; I 
had committed an aſſault, there I muſt 
remain till cleared by juſtice. —A dog 
is obeyed in office : I thereſore calmly 
ſubmitted for that night to the impoſi- 
tion I began to ſuſpect they were prac- 
tiſing. About three in the morning, 
as | lay lumbering on a bench, I was 
rouzed by a confuſed noiſe of many 
voices. At length a gentleman. was 
: conducted 
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conducted into the Round-houſe.—He 
had been elegantly dreſſed; but his 
clothes were now ſo dirty and torn, 
and even his face ſo beſmeared, that 
his figure altogether was perfectly gro- 
teſque. My curioſity being awakened, 
I advanced to enquire the cauſe of ſuch 
confuſion, —A watchman inform- 
ed me, that the gentleman. they had 
brought in was no ſtranger at thac 
place ;— that he had often amuſed 
himſelf with breaking lamps and lan- 
thorns, and beating watchmen; how- 
ever he always behaved like a gentleman; 
it was a pleaſure to them to ſee his 
honour ;—but that this time he had 
been. rather a little too refractory, and 
had killed a watchman.— On farther 
enquiry, however, I found the watch- 
man was only wounded : then advanc- 
ing towards the gentleman, to hear his 
\ Rory from himſelf, who ſhould he be 

1 but 
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but March, the late Ambaſſador 8 
Amelia. He had been gambling and 
drinking, and fortune having favoured 
him, he muſt needs dedicate a few hours 
to Bacchus, His pockets were full of mo- 
ney; and his head of wine. From theſe 
circumſtances he appeared a proper ob- 
ject of attention to thoſe nocturnal 
guardians of the peace. In a ſhort 
time there came an account, that 
though the watchman was not dead, 
his wound was apprehended by the 
ſurgeon who examined it to be mortal : 
bur this report gave Mr. March no 
great uneaſineſs; he was confident that 
it could-only be a ſlight ſcratch, and 
that he ſhould be releaſed in the morn- 
ing. He then entered into the true 
| ſpirit of the place. A girl who lived 
in the houſe, with ſome others, whoſe 
vices or misfortunes had gained them 
admittance there, were invited to drink 
with 
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wa his honour.—I made one of the 


company. On the girl of the houſe, _ 
nature had beſtowed a fine perſon, and 


an amazing fund of wit: but here 
they were both proſtituted to every in- 
famous purpoſe. With a pleaſing 
voice ſhe ſung the following ſong, 
adapted to the vicinity of her dwel- 
ling. 0 

I. 
From Oxford and . flock to towny 
Forſake their dull books and diſtinguiſhing gown z | 


Their college ſo formal for tavern they quit, 
And dull tutorsexchange for an am'rous tit. 


II. 


Fatigued with the chace of his foxes and hares, 
Far other gueſs ſport is intent now to prove, 
' Hark forward and ruſh to the covert of love. 


| © | 


From battles well fought, the fierce ſoldier arrives, 
Stern Mars he forſakes, and tõ Venus he drives; 
= g 
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eo yield kim new joys, love and Charlotte Prepare, 
He forgets i in her arms the fatigues of the. war, 


os EN IV. 
Inch SY 2 each templar, my lord and his grace, x 
ie 


t bitter and enter the joys of/the)place : 
For women and wine all diſtinQions remove, 


Here all mae in common the pleaſures of love, 
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But Bacchys full often that jollieſt of blades, 
The rites of fair Venus moſt ſlily invades ; 


While mirth and gay ſong their full bumpers approve, 
ber r nerves it Wy and enfeebles their love. 


„ 
Then gorged with vile claret, from Tompkins they reel, 
They brandiſh their cudgels and lug forth their ſteel ; 


Wiſely reſolving no longer to tarry, | 
But bravely in ſearch of adventures to ſally, 


eee 


By riot conducted, they boldly deſtroy 

The ſlumbers of care, and the lovers ſoft j joy; 

Till in form of a watchman, fair order attends, 

And beth thicin in in wümpn to us their old friends. 


* 
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The morning now advanced a- pace, 
and a little ſleep having reſtored 
| Marth to his recollection, he aſked me 
by what means I became a priſoner, — 
1 related it. Forgive me, ſaid he, 
_ Philips ! 1 am perhaps the cauſe of 


your impriſonment ;— the undeſigning 
cauſe. Amelia knew of the affair of 


the ſeven hundred pounds, deſired 


me to take up your bond with an 


intention ſhe aſſured me, of preſenting 
you with it, as ſome ſort of reparation 
for the injurious treatment ſne had on 


many occaſions given you. But per- 


haps ſhe meant only to make me an 
inſtrument of her revenge. It muſt 
be ſo.— ls it poſſible her reſentment 
ſhould never ſubſide ! ſhe muſt be at 


the bottom of all this. But 1 have | 


money enough to releaſe you, and 
then you may do me a more effectual 


ſervice.— I clearly ſee that theſe honeſt 
H 2 gentle pen 


Px 


_ 


> 
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gentlemen want only to impoſe on 
me: the affair will be ſoon de- 
eided, ] muſt go before the juſ- 
tice, and then we ſhall be able to 
form a better opinion.— But pray, what 
meaſures have you purſued to procure 
your own diſcharge ? — I cannot, ſaid J, 
get an anſwer to a ſingle letter. —Ame- 
lia ſtill! what can ſhe mean? is it to 
deſtroy your preſent hope with Roſetta 
Sherwood ?—Does ſhe think to break 
your connections by a ſtratagem ſo 
vile! Mr. Warren is intimately ac- 
quainted with your cireumſtances.— 
You cannot be injured in his opinion 
by ſo. weak a device: but fly this 
place. If I am releaſed, you ſhall 


hear. of me; if not, return as ſoon 
as poſſible. He then gave me his 
pocket book, from the contents of 
which I paid my debt, and ſubmitted 
do an W of twenty guineas as a 

TS ſatisfaction 
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ſatisfaction for the pretended aſſault we 


March was conducted before a juſtice. 
I flew to Mr. Warrer's::—He ap- 
peared cold and received me with an 
air of great indifference. I aſked 
for Roſetta. She choſe to retire into 
the country to avoid any farther in- 
ſults from Mr. Philips. Inſults, Sir, 
inſults hear me, I beſeech you, hear 


me inſtantly.— I approved her reſo- 


lution; I would wiſh to preſerve an 
uniformity in my conduct; I think 
we have been guided by reaſon : — 
read this letter, Sir ABS Tf 


: 
"i. «Bias 


0e « Though this letter be Anonymous, 
be not leſs attentive to its contents. 


The writer honours Mr. Warren ; 


loves his fair. charge Roſetta, and 
wiſnes to preſerve them from miſery. 


A villain is now paying his addreſſes 
to the lovlieſt of her ſex.— A villain 
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834 he has the — opinion, and 


((n 


| | -who'is already married. He had ex- 


hauſted his wiles to accompliſh his in- 
famous purpoſes on a ſervant of mine; 
— but not being able to ſubdue her 
virtue, he married her.—Sated by en- 


Joyment, he conveyed her to France, 


where ſhe now languiſhes on a ſmall 
ſtipend he remits.— A flight ſearch 


will unravel this . an application 


to the regiſter of — will confirm 
what has been aſſerted. OP" _ com 
be uſeful mm pat , T7 

Mr. Philips, 1 have Wanken 5 
regiſter. I find the above marriage 


there recorded, and the circumſtances 


above related have been confirmed to 
me by the clergyman of the” pariſh, 
who indeed did not marry the couple 


himſelf, but had the whole from 


a lady, of whoſe honour and vera- 


who 
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who informed him, that you were the 
identical Mr. Philips recorded in the 
regiſter. After this proof, Sir, you 
muſt forgive me if I requeſt that you 
will not, on any pretence, ever more 
ſpeak to, Roſetta 8 Sherawood.— | 
When innacence receives aſhock like 
this, the emotions produced by it are 
often ſuch as might be taken for the 
confuſion of guilt. I was ſo thunder- 
ſtruck, that I had not recollection 
enough to reply, and my ſilence pro- 
duced in Mr. Warren a full conviction 
that I had nothing to ſay in my de- 

fence, —He therefore deſired me to 
withdraw, and was himſelf retiring.— 
I ſeized him by the arm, and beſeeched 
bim to hear me.—Anſwer me one 
queſtion Mr. Warren.—Have you re- 
ceived any letter from me ſince I laſt 
law you?—I have not. When did 
the annonymous letter come to your - 
H 4 hands ?— 
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hands ?—The morning after I faw 
you Let me, Sir, intreat your pa- 
tience for a ſew moments.— I am not 
married. I have been ſuffering under 
the hand of perſecution:— l wrote to 
you for your friendly aſſiſtance ; · my 
ms I find, was not t delivered.- — 


I then related what had gags 
The perſoc, added I, who could commit 
this outrage, would certainly not ſcruple 
the putting in execution any other plan 
that malice might ſuggeſt. Why, there- 
fore, may not Amelia be the writer 
of the letter in queſtion? Mr. War- 
ren was all attention : he declared that 


my innocence: would make him very 
happy, as the appearance of my being 


guilty had ruined the peace of Roſet- 

ta: that could I but clear myſelf 

from chis foul aſperſion, he would nge 
* his 


©... He 
his intereſt with Roſetta for the ap- 
pointment of ſome early day,— _ 


In the mean timeMarch had han re- 
leaſed by the juſtices, as on examinati- 
on thewatchman was found not to have 
received any injury; and he immediately 
commenced a proſecution againſt the 


ſurgeon who had endeavoured ro make , 


-a property of him. He then came to 
Mr. Warren's, and confirmed the 

whole of what I had already urged in 
my defence. We then proceeded to 
make proper enquiries about the let - 
ter, and diſcovered that Amelia was 
indeed the authoreſs of it. But her 
flimſey ſchemes for my deſtruction, 


ſerved only to haſten the accompliſn- 
ment of my wiſhes : whilſt ſhe, over? 
whelmed with ſhame, immediately 


embarked for F rance, where ſhe now 
remains, 5 
Mr. 
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Mr. Warren was as good as his 
word; he prevailed on Reſetta to fix 
the day :—I was made happy.— To 
his generolity we owe much to pro- 
vidence all.—The circumſtances ,of 
Mr. Sherwood were ſoon after diſcover- 
ed to be far from what they had been 
repreſented. —Remorſe ſeized on the 
perſon who had embezeled great part 
of his fortune, and he accordingly at 
his death left it to Roſetta, —A great 
part has been already recovered, the 
demainder Mr. Warren is endeavour- 
ing to ſecure. I am now the happieſt, 
and, I hope, not the moſt ungrateful 
of men. -Immediately after our 
marriage, we determined to quit the 
hurry, of the world. I had purchaſed 
my. Commiſſion :—I ſold it. Never- 
theleſs, at the firſt requiſition, I am 
willing to ſerve my country by every 

e 


( $09 Y 

means in my power.—Pblips then pre- 
vailed on me to accompany him to his 
manſion, where, he ſaid, he flattered 
himſelf, that when I had obſerved the 
content and chearfalneſs of a domeſtic 
life, that it would make ſome impreſ- 
ſion on me ; perhaps ſuch as might 
engage me to alter my condition; 
and, added he, be aſſured from the 
experience of a friend, that the mar- 
ried ſtate is capable of affording more 
real happineſs, than any other condi- 
tion of human life, 
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To —, a  Michilimackinack. 


Rom the little ſketch I ſent you 

of our friend Philips's adventures, 
we may gather much inſtruction. We 
may learn to ſhun thoſe evils which are 
too often the conſequence of that preci- 
pitation which young men are apt to 
hurry into with the other ſex. | A little 
reflection will teach us to avoid them; 


for happineſs can never be the atten- 


dant of vice. The intimacy between 
Philips and Amelia at firſt had no 
other object but the gratification of 
their paſſions: therefore Philips made 
no ſcruple of again indulging his, 
with the firſt object that preſented it- 
{elf =—gratitude, indeed, might have 
ſome 


( 199 ) 
ſome ſhare in creating an affection 
for Maria.— Amelia is a leſſon to 
our pretty country-women, not to be 
haſtily too kind. Men are intereſted 
and ungrateful : they too often have 
but one point in view. When they 
have cropped the fair roſe, they throw 
1t away like a loathſome weed.—The 
conduct of Mr. Warren is worthy imi- 
tation. Friendly, generous, and no- 
ble. The ſteadineſs of Roſetta had 
no doubt been more brilliant, if exert- 
ed in behalf of a more virtuous object. 
Alt is hazardous, notwithſtanding 
the general proverb, to marry a liber- 
tine. Yet Philips*s conduct ſupports the 
truth of it. His preſent manner of 
living has blotted out all his former ir- 
regularities. He and Roſetta are beyond 
deſcription happy; an ornament to hu- 
man nature, and an example to the 
whole country. —Never did 1 ſee ſuch 
beneyolence: 
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benevolence. A frugal table, and 
economy in every other department of 
their domeſtic affairs, ſupplies them 


with the means of alleviating the diſ- 


treſs of others. None ever enter the 
gates of their hoſpitable dwelling, 
however miſerable they may be, But 
quit it in ſome meaſure 2 of their 
affiictions. : 18-2 


415 this happy manſion of our 
friend I have now been fix weeks, 
enjoying ſocial bliſs; and I propoſe 
remaining about one month longer.— 
Then 1 ſhall return to the deep woods 


with which you are ſurrounded. 


to myſelf worthy attention. 


1 hope our friend's narrative will 
pleaſe you : nothing having happened 
My days, 
ever fince my arrival in England, have 
been one continued blank. No earth- 

; ly 
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1y ſpot can yield. me ſo much felicity, * 
as that which I reluctantly quitted; 
though at ſo great a diſtance from my 
native country. I find myſelf unfit to 
live in the buſy world. My habits 
and ideas by no means correſpond 
with polite life. I feel contentment 
only when I am engaged in the duties 
of my profeſſion, I conſider my com- 
pany as my family. Therefore you 
need not be ſurprized at my intention 
of haſtening back to it.— God bleſs 
you! may our meeting be happy 


— 
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Ab IE U- 
London, Now. | 
13, 1765. 
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